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THE  SEVENTY-FIFTH   ANNIVERSARY 

OF    THE    FOUNDING    OF    THE 

ESSEX  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


An  Address  delivered  at  Academy  Hall,  Salem,  Sept.  18,  1896. 


BY    EGBERT    8.    KANTOUL. 


The  gift  of  reading  the  future  has  challenged  the  vener- 
ation of  all  the  ages.  Seers  and  prophets  have  laid  claim 
to  it,  and  nations  have  hung  trembling  on  their  rapt  and 
awful  lips.  Could  I  but  lift  the  veil  that  hides  some 
scene  about  to  find  its  enactment  amongst  us  a  century,  — 
a  year,  —  a  month  to  come,  there  would  need  no  aid 
from  rhetoric  or  illustration  to  arrest  your  thoughts. 
My  rudest  utterance  would  sway  the  soul,  —  ray  lightest 
word  would  fall  on  greedy  ears,  —  I  should  be  hailed  as 
the  darling  of  supernal  powers,  and  straightway  lifted 
with  acclaim  to  a  pinnacle  of  earthly  glory. 

To  most  minds,  absorbed  in  the  exigent  necessities  of 

HIST.    COLL.   VOL.    XXXII  14  (99^ 
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the  hour,  the  past  is  as  closely  sealed  a  book  as  is  the 
future.  But  the  past  has  no  magic  to  charm  the  fancy  or 
enthrall  the  will.  It  throws  its  choicest  scenes  across  the 
canvas  and  they  please  the  eye  but  fail  to  possess  the 
soul.  Like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  the  antiquary  must 
plead  with  his  reluctant  listener  for  a  hearing.  What 
has  happened  in  these  streets  in  days  gone  by  may  be 
quite  as  engaging  and  every  way  as  momentous  as  what 
is  like  to  happen  in  these  streets  in  time  to  come,  —  may 
be  as  strange  and  weird  and  startling  and  fantastic,  if 
you  will, — may  be  as  grand  and  worthy  and  inspiring 
and  heroic  as  aught  that  can  ever  happen  in  these  streets 
again.  But  the  past  has  no  spell  to  rivet  the  regard. 
To  the  Philistine  of  to-day,  though  he  might  bate  his 
breath  and  bend  him  to  the  earth  before  an  idle  vision  of 
the  future,  no  vision  of  the  past,  however  grand,  how- 
ever inspiring,  would  avail  him  to  beguile  a  single  hour. 
Antiquarian  pursuits,  —  the  very  bed-rock  on  which  his- 
tory is  based,  —  that  patient  delving,  —  that  honorable 
toil  which  alone  make  history  a  possibility  or  a  prop,  — 
these  have  neither  dignity  nor  charm  for  him.  A  pleasing 
fiction  serves  him  quite  as  well  as  hard-found  fact.  For 
him  the  past  has  had  its  day.  It  has  no  further  claim ;  or, 
if  it  have,  it  can  claim  nothing  better  than  to  be  promptly 
buried  out  of  sight. 

There  are,  however,  a  favored  few  to  whom  the  self- 
sacrificing  and  heroic  achievements  of  the  past  cry  aloud 
for  recognition  from  the  grave.  Upon  this  favored  few 
devolves  the  burthen,  not  reluctantly  assumed,  of  sus- 
taining and  promoting  institutions  such  as  this.  To 
these,  the  antique  virtues  not  only  appeal  for  study  and 
for  praise,  but  they  claim  a  present  value,  in  that  they 
may  quicken  and  inform  our  better  selves.  If  history  be 
philosophy   teaching    through    example,  —  if   experience 
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be  the  one  lamp  our  feet  may  safely  follow,  —  what 
labor  is  too  great,  what  price  too  high  at  cost  of  which 
to  learn  the  lesson  the  ages  have  to  tell ! 

It  is  to  pay  our  homage  to  the  noble  men  who  lived 
and  wrought  amongst  us  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
weaving  a  brilliant  picture  into  the  tapestry  of  our  past, 
that  we  are  met  to-day. 

The  will  of  Dr.  Bentley  was  offered  for  probate  at 
Ipswich,  in  January,  1820.  It  is  very  short,  being  written 
on  a  half-sheet  of  linen  note-paper, 
and  is  indorsed,  in  his  own  clear 
hand,  with  a  Latin  inscription,^  in 
which  the  erudite  testator  gives 
token  of  the  cosmopolitan  quality 
of  his  mind  by  describing  himself 
as  "  of  Salem  in  New  England  and 
in  the  Federal  Union  of  States,  and 
a  pastor  of  the  Established  Con- 
gregational Polity  of  America." 

In  it  he  gives  his  German  Books —  Bentlev^ 

his  New  England  printed  Books — 

his  Manuscripts  not  of  his  own  hand — his  Cabinet  with  all 
it  contains — his  Paintings  and  Engravings,  to  the  American 
Antiquarian    Society  at   Worcester.     His   Classical   and 

1  The  will  was  a  holograph,  was  dated  May  8, 1819,  had  neither  witness,  attes- 
tation clause,  nor  seal,  was  folded  and  watered  like  a  note,  and  was  endorsed  in 

these  words : 

Testamentum  Gulielmi  Bentley 

apud  Salem  Nov.  Ang.  S.  Fed. 
Pastoris  ad  Eccl :  Ann.  1818 
inter   Eccl.    Cong.  Acceptam, 

The  year  1818,  if  not,  as  I  strongly  suspect,  a  lapse  of  the  Doctor's  pen  for  1718, 
which  was  the  year  of  the  setting  off  from  the  First  Church  and  of  the  building 
of  the  East  Meeting-house,  probably  refers  to  the  recognition  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  in  cases  like  Cochran  vs.  Camden  [xv,  Mass.  Eeports,  pp.  295-305] 
of  the  standing  of  the  Unitarian  Body  on  grounds  of  perfect  equality  with  other 
denominations,  as  to  the  division  of  church  property,  the  right  to  tax  and  all 
prudential  matters. 

The  will  was  admitted  to  probate  and  receipts  filed  by  the  executor,  whose 
discharge  was  granted  May  15, 1821,  show  what  was  the  disposal  of  the  estate. 
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Professional  Books  he  gives  to  the  struggling  seminary  of 
his  denomination  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
recommends,  but  does  not  direct  his  executor,  who  was 
his  nephew  and  namesake,  to  destroy  "  all  the  writings  of 
every  name  in  his  own  hand." 

Here  was  the  accumulation  of  forty  years  of  local  and 
historical  research,  during  the  very  period  of  our  most 
brilliant  commercial  fame,  swept  out  of  being,  so  far 
as  we  could  use  it,  at  a  single  stroke,  —  diverted  from 
its  natural  destination  and  threatened,  part  of  it,  with 
utter  loss,  for  lack  of  a  fit  depository  in  the  County  of 
Essex.  The  year  had  not  closed  before  Alleghany 
College  at  Meadville  had  receipted  for  ninety-three  folios, 
— eighty-seven  quartos, — two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
octavos, — and  two  hundred  and  forty  duodecimos  and 
volumes  of  a  smaller  fold, — and  the  Antiquarian  Society 
at  Worcester  had  come  into  possession,  not  only  of  its 
specific  legacy  of  art  and  books  and  of  manuscripts  not  in 
the  testator's  hand,  but  of  all  the  twenty  teeming  volumes 
of  manuscript  notes  and  memoranda  left  by  Dr.  Bentley 
in  his  own  handwriting  also. 

This  was  a  calamity  of  no  trifling  magnitude.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  local  antiquary  and  historian,  no 
heavier  blow  could  have  descended  upon  Essex  County. 
Disappointment  and  chagrin  were  in  every  heart,  and  the 
resolve  was  universal  that  such  a  mishap  must  be  made 
impossible  of  recurrence  forever. 

In  April,  1821,  a  group  of  gentlemen,  in  number 
about  thirty,  gathered  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon. 
John  Glen  King,  and  of  Benjamin  Ropes  Nichols,  and 
George    Atkinson    Ward,  Esquires,^    at   the    Athenaeum 

»  George  Atkinson  Ward  survived  all  the  signers  of  the  agreement  and,  January 
26, 1864,  read  before  the  Institute,  [Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  vi,  pp.  41-3]  an  account,  ob- 
viously written  from  memory,  of  the  formation  of  the  Historical  Society.  But 
he  gives  the  twenty-six  names  attached,  June  2,  to  the  petition  for  a  charter, 
instead  of  the  twenty-nine  names  subscribed,  April  9,  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment, as  shown  by  the  fac-simile  of  his  own  record  on  another  page. 
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rooms, — Justice  Story  presiding, — and  there  inaugurated 
the  Essex  Historical  Society.  Its  objects  were  declared 
in  a  constitution,  drafted  by  Judge  Story,  Hon.  John 
Pickering  and  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  as  well  as  in  its 
legislative  charter,  to  be  "  to  cooperate  with  other  insti- 


•pit/y/p 


tutions  of  like  nature  in  collecting  and  preserving  all 
authentic  memorials  relating  to  the  Civil  History  of  the 
County  of  Essex,  and  the  eminent  men  who  have  been 
inhabitants  of  it  from  its  first  settlement,  —  as  well  as  all 
facts  relating  to  its  Natural  History  and  Topography, — 


and    thus  to  provide  the   most   ample  materials   for  an 
authentic  history  of  this   part    of    our     Commonwealth, 
the  most  ancient  settlement    in    the   territory 
originally  known  by  the  name  of  Massachusetts." 
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Preliminary  gatherings  were  held  at  the  old  Union 
Insurance  building  in  Essex  Place,  facing  Central  street,^ 
where  the  Salem  Athenaeum  was  domiciled  at  this  time. 
A  charter  was  accepted  in 
June,  and  the  annual  meet- 
ing, with  a  view  to  commem- 
orate the  landing  of  Endecott 
in  1628,  was  fixed  in  Septem- 
ber. How  thoroughly  this 
movement  embraced  the 
County  in  spirit   as  well   as 


E55exPl<fee' 
form,  appears  from  the  roll  of  early  membership. 


The 


society  must  perforce  have  a  location  somewhere,  and  it 
was  most  natural  that,  ©f  all  places  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
it  should  plant  itself  at  Salem.  Salem  was  at  this  time 
the  second  town  of  importance  in  the  State,  —  the  most 
ancient  place  in  point  of  settlement,  as  well  as  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy  in  the  County.  It  had  thirteen 
thousand  inhabitants  whilst,  of  the  towns  comprised  in 
the  County  of  Essex,  some  of  them  large  seaports  and 
busy  commercial  centres,  no  other  counted  seven  thousand 

3  Essex  Place  was  probably  built  in  1809.  It  occupied,  at  least  in  part,  the  site 
of  the  ancient  hostelry  which  was  first  known  as  the  "  King's  Arms  "  and  later, 
certainly  from  1776  until  its  disappearance  in  1800,  by  the  name  of  "Sun  Tavern." 
Essex  Place,  which  was  the  property  of  Dr.  Bowditch's  Insurance  Office  and 
passed,  by  deed  in  1827,  to  Captain  Joseph  White  who  had  his  counting-room 
there  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  sold  to  Joseph  S.  Leavitt  and  demolished  in 
1836, —  making  way  for  two  low,  brick  stores  now  facing  the  head  of  Central  Street. 
The  building  was  of  brick,  with  a  deep  veranda  in  front,  which  with  the  second 
floor  windows,  one  of  them  provided  with  a  balcony,  commanded  a  clear  view  of 
Lafayette  Street  beyond  the  South  Bridge  and  were  favorite  resorts  for  viewing 
processions  and  parades  as  they  entered  town  from  the  south,  after  the  building 
of  the  bridge  across  the  river  in  1805.  Central  Street  had  been  Hanover  Street  in 
"King's  Arms"  days  but,  when  all  allusion  to  British  authority  had  become 
offensive,  its  name  was  changed.  A  "  Union  Market "  had  been  established  in 
1793  where  "  Phoenix  Building  "  now  stands  and  Market  Street  became  and  re- 
mained its  name  until,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Derby  Square  Market,  it  took, 
in  1820,  its  present  name.  Besides  the  Insurance  Office  and  the  studio  of  Charles 
Osgood,  Essex  Place  accommodated  from  1815  until  1825,  the  Salem  Athenjeum, — 
from  1821. until  1825,  the  Historical  Society,— from  1825  for  tbe  remaining  ten  years 
of  its  existence,  the  counting-room  of  Joseph  and  Stephen  White,  and  after  1834 
he  just  formed  Natural  History  Society. 
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people.  Dr.  Holyoke,  the  first  President  of  the  Society, 
was  a  native  of  Marblehead,  but  had  been  the  pride  of 
Salem  during  a  protracted  life.  Of  the  new  members 
voted  in  at  the  initial  meeting,  besides  six  honorary  mem- 
bers who  were  naturally  from  distant  parts,  there  were 
twenty-two  resident  members,  six- 
teen of  them  representing  every 
remote  section  of  the  County, 
while  Salem  claimed  but  six. 

It  will  not  seem  invidious,  I 
trust,  if  I  take  special  note  of  some 
of  these  remarkable  and  distin- 
guished men.  Either  amongst  its 
officers  or  its  membership,  the 
society  will  be  seen  to  have  counted  the  better  part  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  Essex  County.  Its  first  Presi- 
dent was  a  Harvard  Doctor  of  Laws,  —  the  son  of  a 
President  of  Harvard  College,  —  himself  at  this  time  the 
first  President  of  the  Salem  Athenseum, —  a  modern  Hip- 
pocrates,—  the  Nestor  of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
State,  —  a  founder  of  the  Philosophical  Library  of  1760, — 
of  the  Social  Library  of  1781,  —  the 
living  link  connecting  our  second 
completed  century  with  the  third. 

Besides  this  wonderful  man,  —  a 
picturesque  figure,  estimable  as  he 
was  unique, — there  were  amongst 
the  founders  such  names  as  Justice 
Joseph  Story,  a  Vice  President, — and 
for  Trustees  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall  and  John  Pickering,  with  others 
of  less  wide  repute,  but  recognized  at  home  as  every 
way  deserving  of  the  honorable  association  in  which  their 
names  were  placed.      To  enumerate  the  distinctions  of 
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these  men  is  till  the  praise  they  need.  There  were 
amongst  them  no  less  than  eleven  worthies'^who  had  at- 
tained, at  the  hands  of  one  or  more  colleges,  the  snpreme 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  There  were  fellows  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  a  larger 
nnmber,  some  of  whom  had  been  founders,  —  three  of 
whom,  Holyoke,  Bowditch  and  Pickering,  became  Presi- 
dents of  that  body.  There  were  Doctors  of  Medicine 
and  of  Divinity  in  such  generous  numbers  as  to  give 
pledge  that  neither  the  Natural  Sciences  nor  Sacred  The- 
ology were  destined  to  be  overlooked.  There  were  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  numbering 
eight,  —  of  Federal  Senators  or  those  who  had  been  Fed- 
eral Senators  there  were  three,  —  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  and  ex-Eepresentatives  there  were  fifteen,  —  of 
Cabinet  officers  in  the  early  administrations,  Pickering 
had  served  under  Washington  and  Adams,  Crowninshield 
under  Madison  and  Monroe.  They  did  not  lack  Judges 
in  the  highest  courts  in  State  and  Nation,  nor  Professors 
in  our  foremost  college.  The 
professions,  clerical,  legal,  medi- 
cal,—  the  pursuits  of  statecraft, 
commerce,  letters  and  the  arts, — 
could  show  no  brighter  names, 
search  the  continent  over,  than 
the  roll  of  our  infant  Historical 
Society  embraced.  The  fame  of 
some  of  them  reached  beyond 
continental  lines,  for  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  besides  being  President  of 
our  Essex  Fire  and  Marine  In- 
surance Company,  could  sign  himself  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London,  Edinboro',  Berlin,  Palermo, — 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Society,  —  of  the  Astronomical  Society 


"^Bouditch 
DesK  and 
Quadrant. 
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of  London,  and  of  the  British  Association,  —  while  John 

Pickering's  all-embracing  scholarship  had  been  recognized 

throughout  the  old  world,  and 
especially  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  Judge  Story,  who  had 
served  as  first  President  of  our 
Merchants'  Bank,  had  been  for 
some  years  a  Justice  of  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court,  and 
was  later  the  organizer  of  the 
Dane  Law  School, —  was  quoted 

the  world  over,  as  an  authority  in  the  law. 

To  revert  to  Dr.  Holyoke,  whose  career  of  four-score 

years  of  unabated  activity  as  a  medical  practitioner   is 

chronicled  in  daily  entries  in   his    professional    journals 

(which  we  have),  he  was  President  of  the  East  India 

Marine  Society,  of  the  American 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 

of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety,   presiding   at   an   honorary 

dinner  with  which  it  noticed  the 

one-hundredth  anniversary  of  his 

birth.      No    organized    effort  had 

been  made  in  this  community  for 

culture  and  sound  learning,  from 

the  meeting  at  the  old  Pratt  Tavern 

of  many   gables   in    1760,    down 

through  the  days  of  the  capture,  in 

the  Irish  Channel  by  Hugh  Hill,  of 

Dr.  Kirwan's  scientific  outfit  in  1781,  to  the  founding  of 

the  Athenaeum,  of  which  he   was   the  first  President,   a 

generation  later,  in  which  he  had  not  borne  a  conspicuous 

and  manly  part. 

It  is  not  possible  to  overpraise  these  men.     The  mere 

recital  of  their  work  is  eulogy  enough.     Were  I  to  read 
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the  list,  —  for  you  will  not  ask  of  me  the  invidious  task 
to  select  and  discriminate  amongst  them, —  it  would  be 
found  radiant  with  the  brightest  names  our  annals  ever 
bore, —  warrant  enough  for  the  claim  of  Dr.  Wheatland 
and  the  elder  Upham,  when  they  pronounced  this  to  be 
the  Augustan  age  of  Essex  County  story. 

What,  let  us  ask,  was  the  general  condition  of  things, 
and  especially  what  was  Essex  County,  at  the  formation 
of  this  body?  The  county  had  not  one-quarter  of  its 
present  population  then.  Salem  has  to-day  one-half  as 
many  people  as  the  county  then  contained.  The  county 
has  now  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  people,  and 
ranks  third  in  population,  wealth  and  all  that  makes  a 
people  strong  and  great,  amongst  the  fourteen  counties  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

But  Essex  County  with  its  seventy-five  thousand  in- 
habitants was,  in  1820,  and  long  had  been,  the  leading 
county,  — first  in  rank  in  all  respects  of  all  the  counties 
of  the  state.  Old,  populous,  respected,  wealthy,  it  paid 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  tax-levy  of  the  Commonwealth. 
With  its  five  seaports,  it  was  the  commercial  county  of 
the  state.  The  locomotive  engine  had  not  yet  begun  to 
build  up  Boston  at  the  cost  of  the  small  ports  and  country 
towns.  The  steam  cotton  mill  and  shoemaking  machin- 
ery had  not  then  begun  to  drain  the  country  of  its  natural 
increase  and  hive  together,  like  bees,  in  the  great  indus- 
trial centres,  the  population  of  the  state.  Seaports  like 
Salem,  Newbury  port,  Marblehead,  Gloucester  and  Bev- 
erly maintained  their  autonomy  and  their  foreign  trade. 
Suffolk  and  Middlesex,  now  our  triumphant  rivals,  were 
not  what  they  are  to-day. 

Salem,  with  thirteen  thousand  people  in  1820,  was, 
and  had  been  since  the  century  opened  and  earlier,  the 
second  town  in  rank  in  Massachusetts,  and  Newburyport 
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was  next.  Of  the  twenty-six  great  towns  of  three 
thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards  in  the  state,  Essex 
County  had  eleven — nearly  one-half.  Of  the  greater 
towns  of  four  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards  in  the 
state,  Essex  County  had  one-half.  It  had  been  settled 
long.  It  was  a  county  in  1643.  Of  the  thirty-nine 
towns  in  the  state  settled  before  1650,  nearly  one-third 
were  in  Essex  County. 

The  Eastern  Stage  Company,  which  threaded  the 
county  as  the  railroads  do  to-day,  was  chartered  in  1818. 
The  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  which  brought  the 
farmers  together  to  claim  the  bounty  of  the  state  and  to 
stimulate,  by  union  and  by  generous  rivalry,  new  efforts 
in  behalf  of  agriculture,  was  chartered  in  1818.  The 
West,  with  its  great  water-ways  and  its  exhaustless  soil, 
had  just  begun  to  open  its  wide  and  hospitable  arms  to 
the  impoverished  and  oppressed  of  all  the  world.  Flour 
had  begun  to  reach  us  from  so  far  west  as  the  Genesee 
Valley  in  New  York,  —  Indiana  was  still  a  battle-ground 
contested  with  the  aborigines,  —  and  Ohio  so  impene- 
trable a  waste  that  a  party  of  Salem  mechanics,  starting 
in  a  schooner  on  this  very  day,  in  1817,  to  go  there  by 
way  of  Baltimore,  —  the  accepted  method  of  the  time, — 
were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  their  journey's  end  in 
mid-November. 

There  were  twenty-four  states  in  the  Federal  Union 
then.  The  "era  of  good  feeling"  had  cuhninated,  and 
Monroe  was  entering  on  his  second  term  as  president. 
Jackson  was  known  as  a  brilliantly  successful  soldier,  but 
not  yet  as  a  presidential  aspirant.  Commerce  had  sur- 
vived the  depression  of  the  embargo  and  the  war.  Our 
Custom  House  in  Salem  was  just  built.  New  banks  and 
a  marine  railway  had  been  chartered  and  new  ports  were 
opening    to    our    world-encircling     mercantile    marine. 
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Napoleon  had  just  died,  and  Europe  was  at  peace — 
rather  to  our  commercial  disadvantage  than  our  gain. 
Our  relations  with  the  older  world  and  especially  with 
our  stern  old  Mother  England  were  consolidated  and 
improved.  The  Cleopatra's  Barge  had  just  completed 
her  triumphal  cruise  of  the  Mediterranean  ports.  Our 
merchants  were  welcome  everywhere,  and  were  building 
ships  in  their  own  home  yards  in  Salem,  or  at  Essex  and 
on  the  Merrimac,  and  manning  them,  from  forecastle  to 
quarter-deck,  with  native  blood  at  which  New  England 
had  no  call  to  blush  in  any  foreign  port.  Salem  had  not 
yet  passed  the  heyday  of  her  commercial  grandeur  and, 
fit  commentary  on  it  all,  though  the  war  was  but  five 
years  past,  the  stately  mansions  which  are  yet  the  pride 
of  Salem,  in  Chestnut  street,  in  Washington  square,  in 
Essex  street,  in  the  Derby  street  of  a  better  day,  were 
just  then  complete  or  were  just  rearing  their  much- 
admired  fronts. 

After  a  body  of  gentlemen  so  distinguished  had  come 
together  and  declared  their  purposes,  we  might  naturally 
look  for  much  to  be  accomplished.  How  far  did  they 
fulfill  the  promise?  They  appealed  for  support  to  the 
intelligence  and  pride  of  Essex  County.  They  put  them- 
selves at  once  in  touch  with  the  leading  societies  of  the 
day  at  home  and  abroad.  They  recognized  distinguished 
scholars  and  writers  with  honorary  membership.  They 
held  quarterly  stated  meetings  at  the  rooms  in  Essex 
Place.  They  made  their  admittance-fee  the  Golden 
Eagle  of  our  new  Republican  mintage.  They  commem- 
orated Endecott's  landing  by  choosing  the  date  of  it  for 
their  yearly  meeting,  and  by  providing  for  an  address, 
as  well  as  for  the  choice  of  oflScers  and  members  on  that 
day.  Starting  with  a  membership  of  thirty  original 
promoters,  they  made  haste  to  swell  their  roll  with  names 
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like  Nathan  Dane,  Manasseh  Cutler,  Joshua  Fisher,  Nehe- 

miah  Cleveland,  Andrew  Nichols 
and  David  Cummins.  Foregoing 
fees  from  them,  they  made  the 
clergy  of  the  county  honorary 
members.  They  procured  the 
portrait,  — which  we  cherish  yet, — 
of  their  patriarchal  patron  whose 
tremulous  hand  had  traced  the 
first  autograph  on  their  list  of 
charter  members,  and  who  had 
received  the  playful  felicitations  of 
his   friend   Du  Ponceau,   in    that 

graceful  Latin  title  which  seemed  redolent  of  the  breath. 

of  some  Druid  grove,  when  the  distin- 
guished savant  and  honorary  member  ad- 
dressed him  as  our  Quercus  Sacra.    They 

took  early   steps   to  collect  the  buried 

Indian     relics,  —  arrow-heads,     chisels, 

hatchets,  gouges,  mortars,  —  with  which 

our  soil,  where  still  unturned,  was  filled. 

They  sought  out  town  histories,  parish 

histories,  Quaker  records  and  baptismal 

records  and  court  and  other  unpublished  records,  and  even 

genealogies,  though  genealogies 
are  twice  denounced  in  Holy  Writ 
in  the  same  breath  with  foolish 
questionings  and  endless  fables  and 
contentions  and  litigation,  as  un- 
profitable and  vain,  albeit  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  before  the  captiv- 
ity, were  numbered  by  genealo- 
gies, and  amongst  the  Levites  the 

seer  who  was  an  adept  in  genealogy  claimed  special  rever- 
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ence.  They  provided  themselves  with  a  bookplate  in 
order,  as  they  said,  to  acknowledge  gifts  with  the  name 
of  the  donor  "on  a  label."  They  accepted  portraits  of 
distinguished  ancestors  and  members, —  of  Sir  William 
Pepperrell,  of  GovernorjLeverett,  of  Higginson,  of  Sewall, 


'5S"i"l' 


of  Rogers,  of  Pickman,  of  Gushing,  of  Pynchon,  of 
Story,  of  Tucker,  of  Bentley.  They  appealed  to  the 
public,  in  terms  which  would  have  warmed  the  heart  of 
Dr.    Wheatland,    for  donations  of  everything  that   had 


^radstreet. 

escaped  the  tooth  of  time,  not  omitting  in  the  catalogue 
the  mention  of  "old  sermons."  They  established  a  collec- 
tion, now  grown  to  imposing  volume  and  importance, 
of  all  the  publications,  including  newspapers,  of  Essex 
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County  writers.  They  thanked  authors  for  their  first  edi- 
tions and  publishers  for  their  presentation  copies.  They 
provided  a  book  of  record  for  current  events,  taking  a  hint 
from  the  famous  journals  kept  by  the  barber,  Blanchard, 
at  his  shop   near  Cambridge  street,  wherein  his  patrons. 


Cu.s\^x\g 


l^eYei?ett 


whilst  waiting  to  be  shaved,  were  asked  to  enter  the 
happenings  of  the  day.  And  they  crowned  a  series  of 
annual  addresses  from  such  orators  as  Story,  White,  Pick- 
ering and  Saltonstall,  with  the  magnificent,  second-century 


celebration  of  the  landing  of  Endecott,  which  is  without 
a  rival,  as  it^was  without  a  prototype,  and  which  culmi- 
nated in  a  discourse  from  Mr.  Justice  Story,  then  at  the 
acme  of  his  powers  and  fame,  making  the  day  forever 
memorable  in  the'annals  of  the  county. 
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Before  this  event,  —  the  most  notable  of  the  kind  in 
the  history  of  Salem,  — a  large  accession  of  member.^hip 
had  justified  their  removal  to  commodious  rooms  over  the 
bank  in   Piclunan   Place.'* 
And    when     the    famous         x.?,s**J^"^ 
anniversary    came    round, 
never    before    commemo- 
rated, as  they  said,  "at  the 
birthplace     of    Massachu- 
setts," it  was  resolved,  and 
a  distinguished  committee 
was  made  up,  to  close  the 
second  century  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  forgotten.^ 

Contemporary  accounts,  crowding  the  issues  of  the 
Gazette  and  Register  and  Observer  of  the  day,  together 
with  the  generous  approval  and  comment  of  the  neighbor- 
ing press  of  Boston  and  the  State,  as  well  as  a  copy  in 


piclYTiar]  place 


*  The  bank  building  in  Pickman  Place  was  erected  in  1803.  It  was  of  brick  and 
stood  on  ground  now  occupied  by  the  easterly  wing  of  Downing  Block,  to  make 
way  for  which  the  bank  building  was  demolished  in  1857.  It  stood  thirty-six 
feet  back  from  the  street,  and  on  a  line  with  the  Pickman  Mansion,  still  standing, 
but  mutilated.  It  was  built  by  Colonel  Pickman  for  the  use  of  the  Salem  Marine 
Insurance  Office,  the  Salem  Bank  and  the  Bast  India  Marine  Society.  Besides 
the  two  occupants  of  the  ground  floor,  the  sevei'al  institutions  of  learning  have, 
one  after  another,  found  a  shelter  in  its  chambers.  The  East  India  Marine 
Society  moved  into  them  from  the  Stearns  building  in  1804,  and  ."surrendered  them, 
twenty  years  later,  to  the  Athenasum  and  Historical  Society.  The  Essex  Histor- 
ical Society  in  conjunction  with  the  Salem  Athenaeum  rented  them  from  182.5 
until  1841.  Then  both  removed  to  Lawrence  Place,  To  these  the  Essex  County 
Natural  History  Society  succeeded  in  1842  and  remained  here  until  its  union  with 
the  Historical  Society  in  1848.  From  1848  until  the  removal  of  the  building,  its 
second  floor  was  the  home  of  the  Essex  Institute.  The  Athen»um  was  in  Law- 
rence Place  from  1842  until  1857.    Then  Plummer  Hall  received  both. 

BWe  have  no  record  of  a  celebration  of  the  Landing  at  Plymouth  before 
December  22, 1769,  when  the  Old  Colony  Club  was  formed.  The  First  Church  in 
Salem  observed  its  First  Century  Jubilee,  August  6, 1729,  and  the  commemorative 
services  are  entered  in  detail  on  its  records.  Accounts  of  them  were  printed  in 
the  New  England  Weekly  Journal  for  August  18, 1729  and  in  the  Salem  journals 
of  August,  1829  [See  Essex  Institute  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  xxviii,  p.  179].  But  the  His- 
torical Society  was  undoubtedly  warranted  in  claiming  that  the  exercises  of 
September  18, 1828,  constituted  the  first  civic  celebration  of  Endecott's  Landing.. 

HIST.   COLL.   VOL.    XXXII  15 
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print    of  the  discourse    itself,  assure  me    that   I  cannot 

praise  too  much. 

The  bodies  taking  part  in  this  unique  occasion  formed 

at    mid-day    on    Washington    square,    and   marched   out 

under  the  fine  old  archway 
of  the  western  gate,  with  its 
eagle  and  Washington  me- 
dallion, from  the  cunning 
hand  of  our  great  artificer 
in  wood, — proceeding 
through  Essex  and  North 
streets  to  the  old  North 
church,  with  a  stately  dig- 
nity which  might  well  recall 
those   dreamy    pageants    of 


Tljen^Intire  VestQate 
I805-1850. 


the  early  days  that  peopled  our  thoroughfare,  in  Haw- 
thorne's panoramic  vision  of  the  old  main  street.  Stephen 
White  was  marshal-in-chief,  and  George  Peabody  and 
Nathaniel  Silsbee  flanked  him  as  aids,  with  twelve  mar- 
shals of  the  day,  counting  amongst  them  Rufus  Choate, 
Jacob  Crowninshield,  Asahel  Huntington,  David  Mack, 
Francis  Peabody  and  Stephen  C.  Phillips. 

The  President  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society  and  the 
onitor  of  the  day  were  preceded  for  escort  by  a  military 
battalion,  made  up  of  the  Second  Corps  of  Independent 
Cadets  and  of  the  Salem  Mechanic  Light  Infantry.  After 
them  followed  the  Sherifis  of  Sufiblk  and  of  Essex 
counties,  —  His  Excellency,  Governor  Levi  Lincoln, — 
His  Honor,  Lieutenant  Governor  Thomas  Lindall  Win- 
throp,  — the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  —  the  two  Sen- 
ators and  several  Representatives  in  the  Federal  Congress, 
—  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Massachusetts 
Historical    Society,    the    Historical    Societies    of    New 
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Hampshire  and  of  Ehode  Island,  and  the  Pilgrim  Society 
of  Plymouth,  each  represented  by  its  President,  — the 
Reverend  Clergy,  — the  members  of  the  Essex  Historical 
Society  with  their  guests, — the  Selectmen  and  town 
officers  of  Salem, — the  East  India  Marine  and  Salem 
Marine  Societies,  and  the  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association,  — the  pageant  closing  with  citizens  of  Salem 
and  of  the  surrounding  towns. 

The  weather  was  ideal.  One  of  those  perfect  skies 
marking  our  Indian  summer,  smiled  on  the  first  attempt 
made  on  this  historic  spot  to  celebrate  what  was  aptly 
called  the  "  founding  of  the  State."  Every  element  con- 
spired for  success.  A  delegation  had  arrived  from  Boston 
on  a  special  steamer  chartered  for  the  day.  The  great 
Salem  mansions  were  thrown  open  to  an  elegant  hospitality 
that  won  all  praise.  The  Boston  Advertiser  declared  it  to 
be  a  great  and  glorious  day,  worth  living  a  century  to  see, 
and  which,  once  seen,  could  only  with  the  perishing  of 
memory  be  effaced. 

Dr.  Holyoke  had  indeed  lived  a  century  to  see  that 
day.  He  had  already  embarked,  with  faculties  and  will 
almost  untouched,  upon  the  second  month  of  his  second 
hundred  years.  His  span  of  life  embraced  a  moiety  of 
the  period  recalled.  The  procession,  on  its  way  through 
town,  halted  when  it  reached  his  house  (now  Naumkeag 
Block)  where  an  impenetrable  concourse  choked  the  way. 
Spontaneously  the  crowd  opened,  and  formed  a  lane  from 
his  doorstep  to  the  street.  As  Dr.  Holyoke  appeared 
and,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Dr.  Brazer,  his  pastor,  took 
his  place  in  the  line  of  march,  there  was  a  sudden  hush ; 
the  music  checked  its  martial  strains ;  intense  emotion 
silenced  every  voice  and,  in  a  stillness  which  seemed  to 
arrest  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the  committee  in  attend- 
ance had  received  its  aged  charge.     A  moment   before, 
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says  a  contemporary  account,  and  the  whole  welkin  was 
ringing  with  jubilation.  Hardly  had  those  who  saw  it 
recovered  from  the  solemnity  of  the  affecting  scene,  when 
the  bugle  rang  out  its  mellow  note  and  the  grand  pro- 
cession moved  again. 

At  the  North  church  —  the  old  North  church  —  the 
scene  was  worthy  of  the  day.  The  wall-pews  and 
galleries  had  been  surrendered  to  the  ladies  before  the 
procession  came.  The  Mozart  Society,  which  performed 
the  music  of  the  day,  sang,  besides  two  anthems,  a  hymn 
composed  by  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the  Pilgrim  cele- 
bration several  years  before,  and  the  original  verses 
contributed  to  this  occasion  by  Dr.  Flint,  of  our  East 
church,  beginning — 

"In  pleasant  lands  have  fallen  the  lines 
That  bound  our  goodly  heritage." 

Naturally  the  oration  was  expected  to  crown  the  whole. 
But  it  surpassed  all  hopes.  Great  as  was  Judge  Story's 
fame  as  a  master  of  the  art  of  speech,  he  seems  to  have 
outdone  himself.  Certainly  no  finer  discourse  is  to  be 
found  amongst  the  voluminous  productions  of  his  facile 
pen.  At  once  it  seized  a  place  such  as  Rufus  Choate's 
"Romance  of  the  Sea"  and  the  "Lost  Arts"  of  Wendell 
Phillips  have  since  attained.  Some  of  its  musty  pages 
cannot  be  read  even  now,  when  laureates  of  the  poet's 
corner  and  school-boys'  readers  have  made  its  themes 
jejune,  without  a  stirring  of  the  blood,  and  a  choking  of 
the  breath,  and  a  moistening  of  the  eye.  It  deals  with 
topics  the  most  various  and  profound.  It  opens  with  a 
feeling  tribute  to  the  aged  president,  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  the  orator's  dramatic  welcome  of  Lafayette  to 
Salem  four  years  before. 

"His  early  youth,"  said  the  consummate  speaker, 
"almost    clasped    the    knees   of   the    Pilgrims.     He    was 
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familiar  with  their  sons,  and  is  at  once  the  representative 
of  their  age  and  our  own."  The  magnificent  passages  in 
which  the  orator  commends  to  our  eternal  veneration 
the  founders  of  the  state,  analyzing  their  motives, 
recognizing  their  errors,  but  estimating  aright  the  effect 
of  their  work  upon  the  future  of  civilization  through- 
out the  world ;  his  plea  for  the  absolute  divorce  of 
church  and  state ;  his  masterful  exposition  of  the  immut- 
able principles  of  religious  freedom  underlying  all  our 
creeds ;  of  the  legal  aspects  of  our  charter  relations,  at 
different  times  delicate  and  critical,  with  the  mother- 
land,—  made  up  an  address  which,  consuming  two  hours 
and  a  quarter,  says  the  Boston  Centinel,  in  its  rapid 
delivery,  held  an  auditory,  crowding  the  spacious  temple 
to  excess,  in  rapt  delight — an  auditory,  says  the  same 
journal,  brilliant  and  select,  a  portion  of  it  standing  in 
the  crowded  aisles  throughout.  And  when  the  great 
word-painter,  passing  from  theme  to  theme,  had  reached 
his  close,  and  pictured,  in  a  strain  of  pathetic  warning 
and  appeal,  the  fading  of  the  red-man  from  his  native 
woods,  —  "they  shed  no  tears,  they  utter  no  cries,  they 
heave  no  groans,  — there  is  something  in  their  hearts 
which  passes  speech,"  —  and  when  he  at  last  broke  forth 
in  a  closing  apostrophe  to  the  old  men,  —  the  mothers, — 
the  sons,  — descendants  of  the  great  and  good,  — to  see 
to  it  that  this  republic  be  not  added  to  the  list  of  those 
upon  whose  ruins  may  be  read  "they  were  but  they  are 
not,"  —  every  listener  felt  a  sense  of  relaxed  tension  like 
the  unbending  of  a  bow,  and  was  aware  that  he  had 
been  witness  to  a  triumph  of  the  art  of  speech  the  like 
of  which  his  days,  though  they  be  many  in  the  land, 
would  compass  but  a  few. 

The   Boston    Centinel  and  Advertiser,  the  Salem  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  and  the  critics 
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Molyol^e  ChatT' 


on  the  street,  abandoned  all  attempt  to  characterize  so 
rare  a  scene.  Epithets  seemed  to  fail  and  laudation  to 
lose  its  force.  Mr.  Webster,  at  the  dinner  at  Hamilton 
Hall,  in  proposing  the  health  of  Judge  Story,  contented 
himself  with  this  :  "  I  am  not  about  to  offer  the  common 
sentiment  to  the  'orator  of  the 
day,'  for  the  splendid  production 
to  which  we  have  been  listening  is 
not  for  a  day.  It  is  for  all  the 
future,  and  will  be  read  and  ad- 
mired at  distant  centennial  celebra- 
tions yet  to  come." 

Dr.  Holyoke  presided  at  the  din- 
ner as  he  had  done  at  the  church. 
He  used  at  Hamilton  Hall,  as  was 
his  practice  in  presiding  over  the 
Society,  the  old  oak  chair  which  graces  our  collection  still. 
It  was  the  first  donation  of  any  kind  arknov/ledo-ed  by 
the  Historical  Society.  It  had  de- 
scended from  the  earliest  colonists 
of  Ipswich,  and  was  a  gift  from 
Robert  Brookhouse,  received  at  the 
initial  meeting.  The  President  had 
written,  on  his  one  hundredth 
birthday,  an  autograph  invitation 
to  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  his 
presence  had  been  promised  and 
expected  until,  at  a  late  hour,  he 
was  forced  to  send  a  letter  of  regret.  His  hymn  was  sung, 
but  Mr.  Adams  was  not  there  to  join.  The  banquet 
hall  was  hung  with  the  older  portraits  that  grace  our 
gallery  to-day,  Endecott,  Leverett,  Bradstreet,  Higginson, 
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Pepperrell, — and  Dr.  Bentley's  was  not  absent. ^  It  was 
garnished  with  other  trophies  associated  with  the  early 
fathers,  and  that  nothing 
might  be  amiss  the  ladies 
had  been  admitted  to  in- 
spect it  during  the  morn- 
ing hours,  before  the 
opening  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Holyoke  retired 
while  the  feast  was  at  its 
height.  Sentiments  were 
responded  to  by  Webster, 
Everett,  Governor  Lin- 
coln, Mayor  Q  u  i  n  c  y. 
Senator  Silsbee, Benjamin 
W.  Crowninshield,  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall  and 
many  more.  Toasts  and 
speeches  reckoned  by 
scores,  with  wit  and  song, 
filled  out  the  night. 
When  the  venerable  Timothy  Pickering  then,  as  it  proved, 
within  four  months  of  his  end,  was  called  up,  and  gave  as 


6  It  had  been  proposed  to  decorate  Academy  Hall  with  the  same  portraits  which 
had  contributed  so  grand  a  feature  to  the  festivities  of  Hamilton  Hall.  We  have 
these  identical  paintinsrs — Endecott,  Leverett,  Bradstreet,  Higginson,  Sewall, 
Pepperrell,  as  well  as  the  portraits  of  Holyoke,  Bentley,  Story,  King,  Tucker, 
Pickman,  Bowditch,  Dane,  Cutler,  Gushing,  Pynchon,  Rogers,  Saltonstall,  Nichols, 
White,  Pickering,  and  others  accumulated  by  the  Historical  Society.  These,  with 
such  reminders  of  the  bodily  presence  of  the  old  founders  as  we  could  have 
exhibited,— Endecott's  sword  and  sun-dial,  Leverett's  gloves  and  silver, — the  old 
oak  chair  of  1634,— the  record  book  with  autographs  of  the  charter  members,— 
Judge  Story's  cradle,—  the  Pickering  fire-back  of  1660,  taken  from  the  homestead 
of  John  and  Alice  Pickering,  built  in  1651,  and  still  weU  preserved,— the  Bowditch 
desk  and  quadrant,- would  have  given  the  modern  hall  all  the  atmosphere  and 
feeling  of  an  earlier  generation.  But  the  precedent  of  risking  the  removal  of 
these  relics  from  Daland  House  for  such  a  purpose,  was  thought  to  be  a  poor  one. 
With  two  exceptions,  the  pictures  and  other  objects  represented  in  the  illustration 
of  this  paper,  are  the  property  of  the  Essex  Institute.  The  pen-and-ink  sketches 
of  them  are  the  work  of  George  Elmer  Browne.  The  two  buildings  are  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  from  wash-drawings  by  Miss  M.  A.  Brooks. 
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a  toast "  Liberty  —  Civil  and  Religious,"  the  company  rose 
to  its  feet  as  one  man  and  hailed  the  stanch  old  Roman 
with  long  continued  cheers. 

But  the  day  closed  at  last.     September  eighteenth  had 
been    made    again    memorable    in    our    calendar,    and    a 

chapter  had  been  added  to  our 
local  annals.^  Twenty  years  of 
prosperous  life  remained  to  the 
Historical  Society  before,  in  1848, 
it  was  merged  with  the  younger 
blood  of  the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety of  Essex  County  into  the 
Essex  Institute  which  welcomes 
us  to-day.  But  it  was  destined 
to  recall  no  brighter  day  than  this. 
One  youth  amongst  the  throng 
on  that  autumn  morning  looked  upon  the  scene  with 
little  thought  of  the  part  he  was  to  bear  in  moulding  the 
literary  and  scientific  undertakings  of  his  time.  Henry 
Wheatland  was  a  Harvard  freshman  nearing  seventeen. 
Graduated  four  years  later,  in  1832,  he  was,  before  a 
twelve-month  passed,  engaged  in  organizing,  amongst  his 
young  associates,  a  new  society  for  the  pursuit  of  natural 
science.  It  became  a  chartered  body  soon,  and  through  its 
system  of  field-meetings,  of  lectures,  and  of  fruit  and 
flower  shows  made  its  way  promptly  to  general  regard. 
Time  would  fail  me  to  sketch,  even  in  outline,  its  wonder- 
ful career. 

7 The  claim  is  made  editorially  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  September  9, 1823,  that, 
before  that  time,  the  day  of  Governor  Endecott's  Landing  in  1628  had  not  been 
settled  but  was  discovered  by  the  Historical  Society  in  an  ancient  deposition 
on  record  at  the  Registry  of  Deeds.  Doubtless  the  deposition  referred  to  is  tliat 
of  Richard  Brackenbury  of  Beverly,  recorded,  16:  12  mo:  1680.  Deponent, at  the 
age  of  80,  testified  in  tlie  matter  of  Mason's  claim  that  he  came  witli  Endecott 
and  that  "  wee  came  ashore  at  ye  place  now  called  Salem  the  6th  of  September 
in  ye  yeare  of  our  Lord  1628,  flfty-two  yeares  agoe."  September  ISth  was  later 
adopted  by  the  Historical  Society  as  best  representing  September  6th,  O.  S. 
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These  were  the  days  of  noon  dinners  and  rear  gardens, 
when  Essex  county  merchants  lived  where  they  could  see 
their  pennants  fly,  and  dine  at  home,  and  tend  their  flower- 
beds and  prune  their  vines,  and  enjoy  their  hammock  and 
siesta  and  noon-day  pipe  and  deep  veranda  chair.  These 
were  the  days  of  fruit  and  flower  shows,  sometimes  four- 
teen of  them  in  a  season,  at  which  you  might  see  displayed 
twelve  hundred  dahlias  and  five  and  a  half  hundred  plates 
of  fruit  at  a  single  show,  — roses  in  seventy-five  varieties, — 
forty  kinds  of  pears  from  a  single  garden, —  and  apricots 
and  gages  and  damsons  and  Muscat  grapes  and  Royal 
George  peaches  and  Montmorency  cherries  and  Antwerp 
raspberries,  with  gooseberries  and  figs  and  strawberries  and 
prunes  that  fairly  make  the  mouth  water  in  the  telling,  and 
rare  shells  and  native  and  exotic  plants  and  curious  reptiles 
and  beautiful  minerals  and  silk  stockings  spun  and  woven 
from  cocoons  of  their  own  raising,  and  a  shell-tortoise  from 
the  Figis,  swimming  in  its  tank,  and  a  Gloucester  lobster 
of  thirty-nine  pounds  weight,  and  rye  raised  on  the  North 
river  at  the  foot  of  Conant  street,  six  and  one-half  inches 
in  the  head,  and  standing  nearly  eight  feet  in  the  stalk. ^ 

It  was  the  work  of  vigorous  young  men,  not  a  few 
of  whom  were  spared  until  our  day,  to  tell  the  story. 
I  dare  not  choose  where  all  deserved  so  well.  Dr.  Wheat- 
land, from  first  to  last,  contributed  to  his  fullest  capacity 
of  thought  and  strength,  and  was  the  secretary  and  moving 


8 1  took  these  figures  from  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  manuscript  records  of  the 
Natural  History  Society.  But  I  find  that  Telt,  whose  reputation  for  careful  state- 
ment needs  no  word  fi-om  me,  has  put  some  of  the  figures  even  higher.  In  his 
"Annals"  [edition  of  1845]  volume  I,  pp.  259-60,  he  says — "  Much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  cultui-e  of  the  dahlia,  geranium,  rose,  tulip,  verbena,  and  others. 
The  last  year's  exhibition  of  the  Natiu-al  History  Society  presented  sixty  varie- 
ties of  the  geranium,  one-hundred  and  fifty  of  the  rose,  two-hundred  of  the 
dahlia.  The  same  association  showed,  last  autumn,  three-hundred  varieties  of 
fruit—  ten  of  the  grape,  thirty  of  the  peach,  seventy  of  the  apple,  one-hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  pear.  A  newly  adopted  vegetable  among  us,  is  the  tomato." 
I  do  not  quote  his  words  but  his  figures. 
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spirit  almost  from  the  start.  When  the  Historical  Society 
—  a  rare  distinction  for  so  young  a  man  —  made  him  an 
honorary"  member  in  1841,  choosing  him  for  its  librarian 

and  cabinet-keeper  at  once,  Dr. 
Wheatland  threw  his  influence 
from  the  first  in  favor  of  a  broad 
and  liberal  policy,  and  an  infusion 
of  younger  blood.  The  admit- 
tance-fee was  reduced  from  ten 
dollars  to  three,  the  following 
year, —  the  membership  and  ac- 
tivity increased,  and  only  five 
years  more  elapsed  before  a  scheme  had  been  matured  for 
merging  the  Historical  and  Natural  His- 
tory Societies  into  one.  This  took  efiect 
in  1848,  and  the  Essex  Institute  was 
formed.  Dr.  Holyoke  had  been  suc- 
ceeded in  the  presidency  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society,  in  turn,  by  Col.  Benjamin 
Pickman,  Hon.  Ichabod  Tucker  and 
Hon.  Daniel  Appletou  White,  —  the 
same  gentlemen  who  had  succeeded  him, 
in  the  same  order,  in  the  Presidency  of 
the  Salem  Athenseum,  Judge  White,  the  last  President 
of  the  Historical  Society,  became 
the  first  President  of  the  Essex 
Institute. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  rehearse 
the  achievements  or  the  needs  of 
the  Essex  Institute.  That  function 
will  devolve  on  others,  two  yeAws 
hence,  when  with  the  opening 
months  of  1898  the  Institute  will  have  completed  its  first 
half-century  of  life.     But  we  may  not  close  the  reflections 
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proper  to  this  historic  hour  without  asking  of  ourselves, — 
custodians  as  we  are  of  a  sacred  trust,  —  what  cheer? 
How  fares  it  with  the  Institute  to-day?  Derived  from 
such  an  origin,  —  drawing  our  forces  from  a  source 
so  noble  and  so  exacting  of  high  endeavor,  how  has  the 
Institute  thus  far  sustained  her  part?  Providence  has 
devolved  on  us,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  burthen 
they  laid  down.  With  us  it  rests  —  for  there  is  none 
other  —  to  take  up  the  work  and  bear  it  on  a  little,  and 
lay  it  down  again,  when  the  time  shall  soon  arrive,  at  the 
feet  of  our  successors.  What  of  our  stewardship  ?  Have 
we  a  good  account  to  give  ? 

The  Essex  Institute  has  reached  a  point  not  presaged 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  of  its  founders.  Dr.  Wheatland, 
sanguine  and  persistent  as  he  was,  when,  through  the 
restless  energy  of  three  score  years,  he  planted  its  foun- 
dations broad  and  deep,  could  scarcely  in  his  fondest 
dreams  have  seen  it  as  it  is.  It  is  a  creation  greater  and 
better  than  the  builders  knew.  It  has  its  local  habitation 
and  its  well  earned  name.  Its  picture  gallery,  rare  and 
unique;  its  museum,  growing  with  the  passing  years; 
its  priceless  library  of  seventy  thousand  volumes  and 
two  hundred  and  iift}'^  thousand  pamphlets,  enriched  with 
gifts  that  would  adorn  the  older  book-collections  of  the 
world ;  its  lecture-courses  and  publications  and  field- 
meetings  and  art-shows,  and  exchanges  with  other  socie- 
ties, upwards  of  five  hundred  in  number ;  its  history 
classes,  and  rooms  for  work,  —  these  have  won  for  it 
a  membership  now  close  upon  a  thousand,  and  the  kindly 
interest  of  hosts  who  visit  us  from  every  distant  section 
of  the  land.  Last  year  the  names  recorded  on  our  books 
showed  visits  equal  in  number  to  half  the  population  of 
the  town.  And  the  last  two  months  just  closed,  July 
and  August,  1896,  show  entries  on  our  books,  numbering 
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about  one  thousand  four  hundred  each,  ot  whom  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  were  residents 
within  the  State,  while  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-six  were  from  without  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  not  a  few  were  from  beyond  the  sea. 

The  various  and  distant  points  from  which  a  growing 
fraction  of  our  visits  come,  and  especially  the  hosts  that 
newer  portions  of  the  country  send,  make  ns  aware  that 
we  have  that  which  ministers  to  the  craving  in  the  human 
heart  for  something  older  than  ourselves — -something  to 
which  the  tendrils  of  our  veneration  may  attach.  What 
all  these  years  of  unrequited  toil  have  done  to  broaden 
and  stimulate  and  enlighten  Salem,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say,  —  and  it  would  be  hard,  too,  to  overstate  the  claim 
resulting  to  us  on  the  sympathetic  interest  of  this  ancient 
town.  The  Institute  has  never  been  so  well  sustained  as 
now.  The  product  of  spontaneous  effort,  it  leans  directly 
on  the  backing  of  its  friends.  Its  county  character  must 
not  be  allowed  to  lapse.  Every  3'^ear  this  becomes  harder 
to  maintain,  for  the  reason  amongst  others  that  towns  and 
cities  of  the  shire,  now  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve, 
have  already  established  societies  of  their  own  ;  every 
year  there  is  less  we  can  do  for  them,  beyond  our  field- 
meeting  system,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  remoter  sec- 
tions of  the  county  and  to  maintain  with  them  those  close 
relations  of  amity  and  respect  the  younger  bodies  gener- 
ally own  as  due  to  the  common  mother  of  them  all. 

In  1887,  a  movement  amongst  friends  of  the  Institute 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Daland  House.  The 
new  facilities  secured  seemed  like  a  finality  ten  years  ago. 
To  Dr.  Wheatland  and  his  staff  it  would  have  seemed 
grasping  then  to  ask  for  more.  If  we  could  ever  furnish 
and  employ  the  ample  space  secured,  I  think  it  would 
have  seemed  to  them  that  the  Institute  had  fulfilled  its 
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mission  and  might  enter  on  its  rest.  But  the  Dalancl 
House  is  now  outgrown.  The  wall-space  for  hanging 
pictures  is  already  full.  The  floor-area  for  cabinets, — 
the  shelf-room  for  books, — the  carrying  strength  of  the 
building  itself,  are  all  well  taxed  to-day,  although  our 
scientific  department,  once  most  exacting  of  space,  is  now 
provided  for  by  our  good  ally,  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science,  and  without  cost  to  us. 

Still  we  have  offers  which  we  shall  incur  reproach  if  we 
hesitate  to  accept  —  works  of  art  of  special  local  interest 
and  of  aesthetic  value  —  rare  collections  of  china,  of  fur- 
niture, of  papers,  of  books,  are  tendered  us,  which  to 
decline  would  be  to  confess  defeat.  To  grow  or  die  is 
the  sole  alternative  under  a  charter  such  as  ours.  The 
people  of  Essex  County  still  make  demands  on  us,  im- 
possible under  the  terms  of  our  charter  to  ignore  — 
equally  impossible,  without  enlarged  expenditures,  to 
meet.  To  procure  from  Worcester  and  to  print  the  notes 
of  Dr.  Bentley, — the  most  brilliant  chronicler  of  our 
most  brilliant  epoch,  —  though  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury in  view,  is  not  within  our  means.  To  catalogue  our 
books,  some  of  them  of  very  exceptional  interest  and 
rarity  —  the  first  necessity  of  a  library  that  is  to  be  of 
use,  is  not  within  our  means.  To  secure  and  restore  the 
ancient  dwelling  now  soon  to  disappear, —  upon  the  whole 
the  best  typical  residence  dating  from  the  witchcraft 
period  that  we  have  left, —  whose  windows  looked  out,  in 
1692,  upon  the  atrocities  enacted  at  the  witchcraft  jail 
across  the  way, —  to  save  this  relic  and  place  it  on  our 
grounds  and  furnish  it  with  the  appointments  which  we 
have  belonging  to  those  times,  is  not  within  our  means. 
To  rescue  from  their  hiding  in  our  vaults  and  properly 
exhibit  priceless  treasures  in  autograph  manuscripts  and 
documents,  dating  from  the  earliest  colonial  times, —  an 
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accumulation  of  more  than  sentimental  value,  as  appears 
from  the  prices  put  upon  them  in  the  markets  of  the 
world, —  is  not  within  our  means.  Shall  we  go  forward? 
Then  we  must  have  buildings  and  a  fund.  Shall  we  halt, 
and  divert  the  splendid  contributions  promised  us  to  some 
more  favored  repository,  and  confess  ourselves  unequal  to 
the  task  the  early  founders  set, — unable  to  collect  and 
preserve,  as  they  proposed,  the  glorious  reminders  of  an 
heroic  past?  Shall  we  admit  all  this,  and  fold  our  hands 
in  unavailing  grief  that  the  magnates  of  an  earlier  age 
left  no  more  worthy  sons  on  whom  their  glorious  mantle 
might  descend  ? 

Essex  County  meets  her  obligations  in  another  mood 
than  this.  Essex  County  does  not  forget  the  duty  which 
the  present  owes  the  future  and  the  past.  Oh,  no  !  She 
will  see  to  it  that  nothing  spared  by  time,  so  it  be  worthy 
of  the  future  and  the  past,  shall  fail  through  her  default. 
She  will  rouse  herself  and  call  her  sons  about  her  and 
gather  up  the  garments  of  her  strength  and  say  to  the 
Essex  Institute,  which  is  the  heir-at-law,  the  legal  resid- 
uary of  the  Historical  Society  of  old, —  Go  on!  fultill 
your  mission !  Make  a  record  worthy  of  your  noble 
origin  and  promise  !  Live,  act,  dare,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  elder  era, —  the  spirit  which  sustained  the  fathers  in 
the  day  of  slender  means, —  the  day  of  boundless  energy 
and  enterprise  and  trust, —  go  forward  thus,  and  the  God- 
speed and  substantial  backing  of  this  brave  old  county 
shall  be  your  prop  and  stay  ! 


APPENDIX. 


Of  the  four  survivors  of  the  Historical  Society,  two, 
George  Rea  Cur  wen  and  Henry  Mason  Brooks,  occupied 
seats  on  the  platform  at  Academy  Hall.  Augustus  Dodge 
Rogers  was  ill,  and  died  October  .5,  1896,  and  Charles 
Warwick  Palfray  sent  the  following  letter : 


Salem,  Sept.  17,  1896. 
Hon.  R.  S.  Rantoul, 
My  dear  Sir  : 
I  desire  to  tender  to  you  personally,  and  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Institute,  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  invitation  to  be  present  as  a 
guest  at  the  notable  commemoration,  on  Friday  afternoon.     I  need 
not  assure  you  that  it  would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  re- 
spond in  person  ;  but  the  weight  of  years  and  the  infirmities  of  age, 
which  are  inexorable,  will  deprive  me  of  that  enjoyment. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  honored  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  late  lamented  President,  Henry  Wheatland,  during  a  large  portion 
of  his  invaluable  labors,  and  to  become  deeply  interested  for  many 
years  in  the  aims  and  purposes  and  work  of  the  Institute.  So  that  if 
not  personally  a  witness  of  the  proceedings  on  Friday,  I  know  that 
they  will  be  eminently  worthy  of  the  memorable  occasion  and  fully 
up  to  the  highest  standard  of  the  Essex  Institute ;  and,  when  pub- 
lished, I  hope,  in  my  seclusion,  to  revel  in  the  delight  of  poring  over 
them  to  my  heart's  content. 

Very  truly 
Your,  and  the  Committee's, 

Grateful  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Chas.  W.  Palfray. 


Other  communications  were  received.  Judge  Endicott, 
the  President  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  wrote 
as  follows : 

(129) 
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Danvers  Centre,  Sept.  loth. 
Dear  Mr.  Rantoul, 

Your  most  kind  letter  of  invitation  to  be  present  on  the  75tli  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  I  thank  you 
for  sincerely.  It  is  vs^ith  great  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable  to 
accept  it,  and  take  part  in  an  occasion  so  interesting.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
desires  to  express  his  thanks  for  his  invitation,  and  his  regret  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  him  to  be  present. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  C.  Endicott. 

William  Endicott  of  Beverly  was  nine  months  old  when 

Washino;ton  died.     He  has  lono;  been  the  last  survivor  in 

the  seventh  generation  of  descendants  from  Governor  John 

Endecott.     He  expressed  his  interest  in  this  occasion  in 

the  followino;'  letter  : 

Beverly,  September  16,  1896. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul, 

President  of  Essex  Institute, 
My  dear  Sir  : 

1  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  75th  Anniversary 
of  the  Essex  Historical  Society  on  Friday  next.  It  would  give  me 
much  pleasure  to  be  present  and  listen  to  your  reminiscences  of  the 
past  but,  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety-eight  years,  I  can  no  longer  ex- 
pect to  attend  public  meetings  and  must  content  myself  with  recol- 
lections of  my  own.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  the  only  person  now 
living  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  the  Shannon  which  took  place  off  Salem  at  about  6  p.  m.  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  1813.  I  was  then  a  lad  of  fourteen  and  saw  the 
affair  from  the  roof  of  my  father's  house  in  Beverly.  My  brothers 
who  were  mates  of  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody's  ships  "Glide"  and  "  Janus," 
were  there  with  a  spy-glass.  The  two  vessels  had  manoeuvred  for 
position  and  lay  side  by  side,  quite  near  each  other,  with  bows  pointed 
towards  the  shore.  They  appeared  in  range  between  Baker's  Island 
and  Half  Way  Rock,  but  much  nearer  the  Island,  and  five  or  six  miles 
further  out.  Nothing  could  be  seen  for  the  smoke  while  they  were 
firing.  The  battle  was  over  in  fifteen  minutes  but  the  result  was  not 
known  for  many  days,  the  two  ships  being  taken  to  Halifax.  It  was 
concluded  from  that  fact  that  the  British  had  been  victorious. 

I  was  also  present  when  Judge  Story  delivered  the  eulogy  at  the 
funeral  of  Lawrence  and  Ludlow  whose  bodies  were  brought  from 
Halifax  to  Salem  in  August.  The  funeral  was  from  the  Howard 
Street  Church,  and  is  now  fresh  in  my  remembrance. 
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I  will  trouble  you  with  but  one  otlier  of  my  memories,  and  that  is 
of  a  fine  Cavalcade  that  came  from  Salem  to  Wenham  to  escort  Col. 
Timothy  Pickering  down  to  attend  a  dinner  given  him  by  his  Federalist 
friends.  It  was  said  that  at  the  same  time  the  procession  was  pass- 
ing Beverly  Bridge  the  Democrats  were  hanging  him  in  efflgy  on 
Naugus  Head.  I  think  this  was  in  1808.  I  also  remember  very  well 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1806,  and  what  I  was  doing  on  that  day. 
There  is  a  good  account  of  the  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Charles 
Bulflnch,  which  I  have  just  had  read  to  me. 

With  renewed  thanks,  I  remain 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  Endicott. 


Vice-President  Morse,  who  occupied  the  chair,  after 
reading  a  portion  of  these  letters,  presented  Captain 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  as  the  grandson  of  Senator  Silsbee, 
and  President  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  as  well 
as  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Captain  Appleton  spoke  as  follows  : 


Mr.  Vick-Pkesident  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

The  address  has  made  reference  to  a  certain  original  member  of 
the  Essex  Historical  Society ;  this  has  awukened  recollections  that  are 
especially  dear  to  me. 

I  have  a  clear  picture,  in  my  mind,  of  my  grandfather  the  late  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Sr.,  as,  during  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  he  would 
sit  at  the  west  window  of  his  room  in  the  brick  house,  which  he  built, 
at  the  north  corner  of  Briggs  St.,  looking  out  upon  the  Common, 
which  he  had  seen  reclaimed  and  advanced  towards  its  present  com- 
plete condition.  A  child  then,  I  looked  up  to  him,  who  had  always 
shown  the  warmest  love  and  greatest  kindness  to  me,  with  affection 
and  respect.  Time  has  informed  me  of  his  personal  worth ;  I  gathered 
it  from  the  expressions  of  others,  from  various  publications  and 
letters,  and  from  facts  gleaned  from  his  autobiography. 

Although  a  descendant  of  a  founder  of  this  honorable  society,  I 
might  not  have  been  asked  to  be  here  to  address  you,  briefly,  now, 
had  I  not  been  brought  so  much  in  contact  with  the  descendants  of 
my  grandfather's  constituents,  in  his  houie,  and  generally  throughout 
the  County,  and  Congressional  District,  who  all  honored  him. 
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He  was  sent  by  them  to  Legislative  Halls  in  Boston  and  at  Wash- 
ington, previous  to  his  being  sent  to  share,  with  the  great  Webster, 
responsibilities,  for  Massachusetts,  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  when  under  age,  he  commanded  a  ship 
during  a  voyage  around  the  World,  and  made  several  changes  of  cargo 
by  trading  to  good  profit,  at  that  time.  The  Naval  Officer,  when 
Captain  Silsbee  left  Salem,  told  him  that  he  was  the  youngest  com- 
mander who  had  ever  registered  up  to  that  time. 

It  has  been  a  great  interest  to  me  to  have  been  connected,  for  so 
many  years,  with  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  as  member,  trustee 
and  President ;  a  Society  which  I  regard  as  kindred  to  the  Historical 
Society.  That  society  has  been  making  history  tor  Essex  County  ever 
since  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  and  his  associates,  founded  it  at  Tops- 
fleld  m  1818.  I  am  confirmed  in  my  idea  of  the  relationship  of  our 
Societies  by  the  fact  that  I  see  in  this  audience  a  considerable  number 
of  members  of  the  Agricultural  Society :  and  I  would  express  the 
hope  that  the  citizens  of  the  County  will  continue  both  our  Societies 
in  progressive,  but  conservative  ways. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  permitting  me  to  meet  with  your 
Society  to-day  both  for  myself,  and  as  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  to  listen  to  the  most  interesting  and  admirable  address  which 
Mr.  Kantoul  has  delivered,  and  to  do  what  is  always  pleasant  to  me, 
to  meet  with  citizens  of  Salem,  and  Essex  County. 

At  the  close  of  these  exercises  the  gathering  repaired, 
for  tea,  to  Plummer  Hall. 
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